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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. comply with the imposition of a pretended law, 


that could not affect them ;—or to this effect. 
Next day the — took horse again for 
New Castle, and the vessel being ready to sail, 
Richard Hill was resolved to go down in her 
and stand the trial, and take with him Samuel 
Preston and William Fishbourne, two other 
owners. | knew nothing of this design, ‘till 
the governor was gone, and, therefore, could 
not speak to him about it in time; but in the 
afternoon I wrote to him a letter, of which I 
here send a copy, and sent it by an express 
hired on purpose, who delivered it into his own 
hands, before the sloop came in sight. But 
this had not the desired effect ; the governor 
was exasperated at Richard Hill’s warmth to 
him, and they set a watch of ten men, "tis af- 
firmed, ali the night after his arrival there, to 
watch least she should pass by unobserved. 
For what followed, [ choose to refer to the de- 
positions taken before Lord Cornbury, of which 
copies are also enclosed—being procured by 
Richard Hill—and shall only tell thee, that 
Richard Hill, after they had happily escaped 
the great shot at New Castle, and disappointed 
J. French, who had boarded him, perceiving 
he was hotly pursued by several other boats, 
on board one of which was the governor, he 
was then apprehensive of mischief; but not 
knowing what it was to yield, thought it most 
advisable to put over to Salem. ° ° 
Next day I went to Col. Quarry, and dis- 
coursed him largely upon it. On the 3rd, 
Lord Cornbury came to town; I waited upon 
him, and had a conference with him for about 
an hour. I entered fully into the matter, and 
protested in thy name and behalf against these 
proceedings, as being not only against thy in- 
clinations, but evasive of thy rights. I found 
he had resented the matter to our governor, 
delphia, bound on her first voyage to Barba-| and will resent it home, to the Lords of Trade. 
does. The governor had been at New Castle | * * He gave me all possible assur- 
about a week, superintending the work, to car-| ances that he would have a very tender regard 
ry it on more vigorously ; but returning to Phi-|to thee, and never do anything to hurt thee, 
ladelphia about the time of the said vessel’s| &c. I treat Col. Quarry with confidence, on 
sailing, she was cleared duly at the office, and | thy behalf, letting him know I have the great- 
had also the governor’s letter-pass. ‘The mas- poi Amer ae upon his honour and good-will 
ter went to wait on the governor, who ordered | to thee; of which he gives me the deepest as- 
him, without fail, to call at New Castle ; but} surances, and promises'I shall never be disap- 
he acquainted the governor that his owners| pointed in him. Yet be pleased to believe, I 
had directed him to the contrary. The gover-| consider what is prudent; at the same time, I 
nor threatened him severely, telling him he} must own, he carries it very well to me, and 
would fire at his vessel, and clap him in pri-| has given me no reason to suspect his sinceri- 
son, if he refused. The master presently ac-| ty. . ™ 

quainted Richard Hill, the principal owner, of} “ These are very cleudy times indeed, and 
this, who, being extremely disturbed at it, has-|to us, a day of severe trial; but there is a 
tened directly to the governor, and meeting | mighty hand in it that lays the design out of 
him in the street, near the Coffee-House, dis-| reach of prevention. For my own part, I have 
coursed him there, with great freedom, upon | reasoned and thought as coolly, and, I think, as 
it; telling him, they expected his protection in| regularly, on these matters, as ever I did in 
prosecuting their lawful trade, and not to be| my life, and have used my best endeavours ; 
threatened with destruction, unless they would | but things conspire so together, out of any par- 
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James Logan to William Pena. 

“ Sth Third month, 1707. 
«“ Honoured Governor : 

“ Jnclosed are copies of my last, and of the 
New Castle act for a fort, &c., which I have 
frequently intimated to be of dangerous conse- 
quences, especially upon account of powder- 
money, and obliging our vessels; which now 
hath fully appeared. 

“It has been highly resented by the traders 
here; but the winter obstructing navigation in 
general, and the act not being in force so as to 
affect us, “till the lieutenant-governor took a 
journey to New York, to bring Captain Red- 
nass, the queen’s engineer for this main, to lay 
out the fort; which he did so privately, that [ 
knew nothing of his business there, ‘till the 
said engineer came to town. He then gave 
orders to demand powder-money of all vessels 
that were liable to pay, and accordingly it was 
executed with rigour. This giving great um- 
brage to our traders, they were resolved to 
withstand it; and divers owners gave their 
captains orders not to comply. Richard Hill 
and Samuel Preston, particularly, to their mas- 
ter of a very fine new sloop, called the Phila- 






































ticular reach, that to me the hand is very visi- 
ble, and Pennsylvania, thy former darling, has 
now become thy heavy affliction ; and | can 
but lament my own fortune, that should be 


concerned in it, at such atime, when it is made 
so. But I have the comfort to think, that, de- 
signedly or accidentally, 1 have contributed to 
no part of it. 9 * 
vine Goodness, that has hitherto so manifestly 
protected thee through so many floods, contin- 
ue the same remarkable goodness, and deliver 
thee from the present pressing straights, which 


I believe will at iength bring a real advantage. 
* * 


May that Di- 


Friends are preparing their letter 


to thy assistance, but it goes on too slowly. 
They have missed the opportunity of the vessel 
from York to Bristol, but intend to take the 
next.” 


“20th Third month, 1707. 
‘“‘ Measures are taking, as fast as they can 


be carried forward, to get subscriptions, not 
only from Friends, but others, for thy assist- 
ance. But the security expected is, that thy 
whole interest here shall be made over to per- 
sons in trust, to sell, and raise the money ; 
which, though the only method, I believe, that 
will be practicable here, yet if the other, that I 
have so often mentioned, of getting a conside- 
ration from the crown for the government, can 
be brought to bear,—if my opinion would car- 
ry any weight, ‘tis what 1 would advise to. 
Thou wilt really find it impossible to hold the 
government upon any terms that will either be 
for thy interest or satisfaction, except there 
happens some very great revolution in the tem- 
per of the people and administration.” 


Is. Norris to Jos. Pike. 
“ 30th Fifth month, 1707. 
“JT am heartily sorry to see some of my 


neighbours, from 1 know not what principle, 
continue so restless and complaining ; unless it 
be the thirst of power, to crush and injure their 
neighbours and pre-adventurers, | know of no- 
thing they can want in respect to ease under 
the government; and to me, it seems very 
hard, while themselves already enjoy almost 
all the places of profit, that they cannot permit 
our Friends to hold and act in such places as 
may secure to us our freedom, in the enjoy- 
ment of our principles; which is all we aim 
at. 


“ And I freely confess it is my private opin- 


ion, that if some preliminaries could be settled, 
to secure us in that point, and our rights as 


Englishmen, I care not how soon those men 
had the government—or, at least, unexception- 
able men of the Church of England. For I 
must confess, I cannot think some of those that 
seek it, the best qualified for impartial justice ; 
and declare freely, I account that part which 
our Friends hold, as perfect drudging, (as our 








90 
case stands,) as is holding a wolf by the 
ears.” 

Friends were now moving m earhest for the 


relief of Penn, and some of them were holding | 


a conference to devise the means, when an un- 


expected difficulty occurred. ‘The artful mis- | 


representations and exaggerations of David 
Lloyd and his cooperators, confirmed, unhap- 
bily, by abuses which did take place under the 
administration of Governor Evans, to which 
William Penn, influenced by his attachment to 
the governor, opened his eyes but slowly, had 
made some impression on the minds of several 
Friends, and they were at length induced to 
fear, that the Proprietor, though an abused, was 
yet not altogether a blameless man. It was 
the heaviest trial which had yet been permitted 
to afflict him, that any with whom he was uni- 
ted in church fellowship should seem, though 
but for a short time, to look upon him with a 
degree of distrust. It was the filling up of the 
cup of bitterness, and now the day of re- 
lief was at hand. Meanwhile he bowed to 
the dispensation with Christian humility, and, 
to the satisfaction of those Friends, complied 
with their honest requisitions in all that his 
own conscious integrity and the preservation of 
his fame, unsullied by unwarranted conces- 
sions, would permit. 

Isaac Norris, in a letter addressed to Sam- 
uel Carpenter, in the Eighth month, 1707, no- 
tices this circumstance in the following terms: 

* Whilst I was at Dolobran, in the Third 
month, I received thy packet, containing thine 
of 30th Third month, with a copy of the inten- 
ded letter to Friends here. 

“T quickly communicated to the Proprietor 
that copy ; and the original may be seasona- 
ble, if that composition goes on, as has some- 
times been probable, but has lately made a full 
stop, by reason of W. M., who has some influ- 
ence with the Fords. He, upon application of 
some Friends, had promised his utmost aid, 
and had given some expectations, that for £5 
or £6000, or at the utmost £7 or £8000, the 
matter should be compromised. But when the 
Friends came on the day appointed, to know 
what was done, he told them, the query ran 
through him, * How can I be instrumental to 
elear William Penn of this incumbrance, and 
set or establish him in that government, over 
that people, until he redresses their grievances, 
_, and eases them of their abuses ? or somewhat 
like this: and so, insists on his signing a pa- 
per, promising to relieve, redress, ease, and do 
right to the people of Pennsylvania. Which 
words, and the form of the paper, he, appre- 
hending [to be] a confession to the unjust 
charges made by some there, refuses to sign ; 
and so the matter now stands,” 

He adds in a postcript, the 7th of 8br, that 
William Penn had signed a paper, directed to 
S’1 Carpenter, G. Owen, and T. Story, and 
remarks, that “ what is done serves the pur- 
pose.” 

The following is no doubt the letter referred 
to. 

“ London, 7th Eighth month, 1707. 
“To Samuel Carpenter, Griffith Owen, 
Thomas Story, Caleb Pusey, 
Rowland Ellis, and Richard Hill. 














THE FRIEND. 


«“ Dear F riends and brethren : 


“In the ancient, tender love that long since 
hath engaged our hearts to the Lord, and in 
Him, to one another, I salute you. 

“* And whereas there hath been communicat- 
ed to me, by George Whitehead, William 
Meade and Thomas Lower, the copy of ay ad- 
dress made to me, from the late Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, held 1706,* containing com- 
plaints of divers unfair and injurious things in 
the administration of the government, | have, 
at their request, and out of a desire to satisfy 
the inhabitants in their just and reasonable ex- 
pectations, writ to my deputy-governor, to ex- 
ert the utmost of his authority to punish vice: 
and, in order to do it effectually, to reduce the 
number of public houses; and, that such as 
are allowed within the city, be recommended 
to him by the magistrates of the city, and for 
the county, by the justices thereof, in open 
sessions. I have also severely checked his 
treatment of the constables of Philadelphia, 
and, likewise, the countenance he seemed to 
give to that false and reprovable alarm, that so 
much disturbed the people. 

“[ have also shown my great dissatisfac- 
tion, indeed abhorrence, of the late treatment 
of my Friends in the Lower Counties, by the 
militia law, (and far beyond it,) which | shall 
take all possible care here, to prevent being 
confirmed. In the meantime, I have ordered 
him to stop all such rash proceedings, and pre- 
vent them for the future. And in other mat- 
ters, wherein the inhabitants are really ag- 
grieved, and which is in my power to redress, 
I shall not be wanting therein. 

“ Of all which, I refer you to my Deputy- 
Governor, Council, and Assembly, as you shall 
find occasion to make your address and appli- 
cation unto them, I shall add no more, but 
my best wishes for your’s and the whole peo- 
ple’s prosperity, . 

“ Being their and your loving friend, 
W. Penn.” 





* This does not refer to the spurious remonstrance, 
which was written in 1704. 
(To be continued.) 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
Disinterested Legatees. 


About forty years ago, an old man of Scot- 
tish birth, who had realized a large fortune in 
England, and from time to time made purchase 
of landed property in his native country, died 
after a protracted life of miserable penury, 
leaving only collateral relations. These per- 
sons had fully expected to be benefited by their 
kinsman, so that their surprise was necessarily 
very great when they learned that he had exe- 
cuted a conveyance of his whole property to a 
legal practitioner of Aberdeen, who had been 
accustomed to manage it. It appeared that the 
old man, under the influence of mere crotchet, 
or some temporary irritation, had resolved to 
disappoint them, at the same time that he en- 
riched a man who had no natural claim upon 
his regard, 

The relations had hardly recovered from the 
first sense of discomfiture, and the friends of 
C had scarcely begun to congratulate him 





the heirs that he had destroyed the deed, and 
that the property would consequently pass to 
them as if the deceased had. been intestate. He 
had with reluctance, he said, consented to allow 
of the deed being drawn up, and only for the 
purpose of securing the property for the right- 
ful heirs. ‘These individuals consequently en- 
tered upon full possession of the old man’s es- 
tates and effects. They pressed upon the agent’s 
acceplance a gilt of about six thousand pounds, 
in gratitude for his honourable conduct. It is 
pleasant to record that he is still living, and a 
considerable land proprietor in the district where 
he originally practised as a solicitor or agent. 

More recently, a circumstance somewhat 
similar took place. Two aged sisters were 
joint-proprietors of an estate in Perthshire. The 
elder was married, and had @ son; the other 
was unmarried. The elder dying first, her 
share of the property was inherited by her son. 
The second lady having some groundless dis- 
like to this gentleman, bequeathed her share to 
her favourite nephew, far down in the family 
tree, and who had no expectation of such an 
inheritance. Finding, after the death of the 
old lady, how the property was destined, this 
gentleman lost no time in writing to his cousin 
—a person, we may mention, with whom he 
was but slightly acquainted, for they had been 
living at a distance from each other, and were 
in totally different walks in life—informing him 
that he could not for a moment think of taking 
advantage of such a will, but begged to surren- 
der his right, without any reserve, into the 
hands of the heir-at-law, What added to the 
merit of this action, the legatee considered the 
whole matter as a private family affair, and said 
not a word about it to any besides the party 
principally concerned. It only became known 
in consequence of legal proceedings for the 
transference of the property to the heir-at-law, 
an opinion from council having decided that it 
was best to proceed upon the will, instead of 
holding it as null, which was the wish of the 
legatee. 

These samples of a high conscientiousness 
will be admired by all. They are felt to be 
the nobler, that public opinion would not have 
greatly resented a more selfish procedure in 
either instance. The agent might have appro- 
priated the estate of his client, to the preclusion 
of the natural heirs, and still more might the 
junior cousin have sat quietly down in posses- 
sion of his aunt’s property, without forfeiting 
the esteem of society, seeing that they only did 
what the law allowed, and what hundreds 
would have done in their case. We therefore 
unavoidably accord high praise to their con- 
duct, which we see to have sprung entirely 
from a genuine integrity and unselfishness of 
mind. But, it may be asked, is this approba- 
tion of such conduct a good sign of the public 
morality? We fear not; for absolutely the 
course taken by these two men was precisely 
what ought to have been taken, and no more. 
Their conduct only shines by reason of our be- 
lieving that most men would have acted differ- 
ently. Let us fully admit, then, the relative 
merit, seeing that most men feel as if they 
were well enough if they only act as their 
neighbours generally do, and any exception 


upon his good fortune, when he announced to| from common selfishness argues a superior mo- 
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tive. But still let us understand that such ac-| As soon as they are satisfied on this point, | cal character, whether this relates to their sol- 
tions ought not to be rare, nor their merit felt they proceed to lay out their plan, which they | ubility, fluidity, or solidity, yet, as far as it has 


as calling for unusual notice or commendation. | commence 


} 


by tracing a well-defined paralielo- | been discovered, there seem only very few sit- 


“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to | gram, of sufficient magnitude to accomodate| uations where matter resembling guano, in any 
you, do ye even so them; for this is the law | the whole fraternity. One side of this square| quantity, is found. The rocky islands and 
runs parallet with the water’s edge, and is al-| shores on the Northern and Western coast of 
ways left open ; the other three sides are differ-| Scotland, although they have been no doubt 


and the prophets.” 


———— 


The Natural History of Guano. 


The trade in Guano, which has been lately 
opened to the coast of Africa, has not only rais- 
ed high hopes as to its beneficial effects in im- 
proving agriculture by affording an abundance 
of the richest manure, but on the commerce, 
and especially on the shipping interests of the 
country, it has already occasioned considerable 
improvement. oe thing relating to it, is 
therefore, a matter of importance, and even the 
natural history of the article is something more 
than a mere matter of curiosity. Its name, it 
would appear, is of Peruvian derivation, and 
had been called, in the language of the na- 
tives, Huano, signifying dung or manure ; 
the Spaniards now name it Guano or Gua- 
nar. 

The aborigines on the coast of Peru seem to 
have used guano from time immemorial as ma- 
nure; and at the time of the European discov- 
ery of the country, strict laws had been enact- 
ed by the Incas, to guard the islands in which 
it is found, and to punish with death even, 
those who killed the sea-fowls from which it 
was derived. Much doubt was entertained for 
some time after being brought to this country, 
with regard to the origin of guano; the Span- 
iards early questioned that which seemed to 
have been clear to the inhabitants of Peru ; but 
chemical examination, and other evidence, 
leave it no longer undetermined, that the enor- 
mous accumulations of this matter on sea isl- 
ands, in various localities, is nothing more than 
the droppings of the myriads of fowls which 
inhabit them for the purposes of rest and incu- 
bation. 

Morrell has termed such associations of sea- 
fowl “ Rookeries,” which is the common appel- 
lation given to them by the South Sea naviga- 
tors. His description of one of the Falkland 
islands is very graphic, and as it is instructive, 
it is here, in substance, introduced. Those 
islands extend north and south from lat. 50° 
58’ to 52° 46’ S., and east and west from long. 
57° 32’ to 61° 29' W, The feathered tribes, 
he remarks, are very numerons on the lonely 
isles in the southern hemisphere, both in the 
South Seas and in the South Atlantic Ocean. 
Of penguins there are four kinds which resort 
to the Falkland islands,.viz..—the King, the 
Macaroni, the Jackass, and the Rookery pen- 
guin; but the most remarkable bird found on 
those shores, is the penguin’s intimate associate 
and most particular friend, the Albatross. ~ 

When a sufficient number of penguins, alba- 
trosses, &c., are assembled on the shore, and 
a deliberate consultation on the subject has 
been held, they proceed to the execution of the 
grand purpose for which they left their favour- 
iteelement. In the first place they select a 
level piece of ground, often comprising an ex- 
tent of four or five acres, as near t#® water as 
practicable, always preferring that which is the 
least encumbered with stones. 


ently arranged, 


frequented for thousands of years by birds, in 


These industrious feathered labourers next | countless numbers, yet are really known not to 
proceed to clear all the ground within the square | have any such deposite upon them, neither does 


from obstructions of every kind, picking up the 
stones in their bills, and carefully depositing 
them outside of the lines before mentioned, un- 
til they sometimes create a little wall on three 
sides of the Rookery; within this range of 
stones and rubbish, they form a pathway, quite 


smooth, six or eight feet in width. This is for! 


a general promenade by day, and for the senti- 
nels to patrol by night. ‘The whole area is 
then laid out in little squares of equal sizes, 
formed by narrow paths, which cross each 
other at right angles, and which are also made 
very smooth; at each intersection of these 
paths an albatross constructs her nest, while in 
the centre of each little square is a penguin’s 








it exist on the lonely islands in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, nor on the rocky shores of North 
America, in higher latitudes, to which also vast 
flocks of sea-fowl migrate every season, to rear 
their young in fancied security, amidst an 
abundant supply of food, and where vessel- 
loads of their eggs are collected by visiters, by 
whom no report has as yet ever been made of 
the existence of guano, It must be inferred, 
from the acute and searching talent which 
Morrell shows for observation, that he would 
not have allowed the occurrence of guano on 
the Falkland Islands, or on others equally the 
resort of sea-fowl, to have escaped him, had it 
existed. He would have recorded the fact in 


nest, so that each albatross is surrounded by | his description of the South Sea Rookeries, and 


four penguins. 
whole area is occupied by thes@ feathered so- 


In this regular manner the| 


his far-seeing eye would not have failed to dis- 
cover in mountains of this substance, monu- 


journers of different species, having at conve-| ments of production which, if not of a very 


nient distances accommodations for other kinds 
of oceanic birds, such as the shag, or green 
cormorant, and another which seamen call the 
nelly. 

The penguin’s nest is merely a slight exca- 
vation in the earth, just deep enough to prevent 
the egg rolling from its primitive position, while 
the albatross throws up a little mound of earth, 
grass, and shells, eight or ten inches high, and 
about the size of a water-bucket, on the sum- 
mit of which she forms her nest. 

None of the nests in these Rookeries are 
ever left unoccupied for a single moment, un- 
til the eggs are hatched, and the young ones 
old enough to take care of themselves ; male 
and female alternately relieving one another 
when in search of food. By this precaution 
they prevent their eggs being stolen by the 
other birds, which would be the case if left ex- 
posed, but which, nevertheless, must be often 
done, for it frequently happens that when the 
period of incubation is terminated, the young 
brood will consist of three or four different 
kinds of birds in one nest. 

To stand at a distance and observe the 
movements of the birds in these Rookeries, is 
not only amusing, but edifying, and even affec- 
ting. The camp appears in continual motion ; 
all appear engaged in seeking pleasure, refresh- 
ment, or recreation ; at the same time the air 
is almost darkened by an immense number of 
albatrosses and other birds, hovering over the 
Rookery like a dense cloud, some continually 
lighting and meeting their companions, while 
others are continually rising and shaping their 
course for the sea. 

Sea-fowl in incalculable flocks are observed 
to congregate for similar purposes everywhere, 
on the desolate and craggy shores and islands 
of both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; and, 
although the same species of birds are met with 
in many different latitudes, whose food is alike, 
and whose droppings can vary little in chemi- 


pure nature, yet are of more real importance to 
mankind than what is so often recorded in the 
annals of other biped republics of higher intel- 
ligence, but of much less antiquity. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that peculiar causes exist for 
the accumulation and preservation of the dung 
of those birds, in such enormous beds as cover 
some islands on the coast of Peru, Bolivia, and 
Africa ; and we are not to look for these causes 
alone in the mere temperature of their climate. 
Many rocky islands and precipitous shores 
within the tropics, in full possession of the fea- 
thered tribes of the ocean, may have thus at 
least one physical cause existing without any 
such accumulation, and this could scarcely oc- 
cur without being noted by the all-prying eye 
of man. In such climates, the heavy periodi- 
cal rains, uncounteracted by other agency, 
must dissolve every thing which is soluble of 
whatever is deposited on the surface of the 
earth, and what is not so dissolved would be 
otherwise in all likelihood washed away ; the 
same must occur in temperate and colder cli- 
mates, where the constant alternations of wet- 
ness and dryness, and of heat and cold, must 
rapidly effect a thorough decomposition, and 
facilitate greatly the disappearance of all such 
matters. 

If we take a survey of the localities in which 
Guano has hitherto been found in large quan- 
tities, we shall find causes in operation which 
will account for its accumulation. 

The seaboard of Peru and Bolivia, from 3° 
to 22° south latitude, a space of about 1,480 
miles in a direct line, is generally of a light, 
sandy soil, never refreshed by a drop of rain, 
and although the dews are heavy, they seem 
of little consequence to vegetation. On this 
coast are the numerous islands upon which 
take place the large deposits of guano; on the 
islands of Chincha and Pacquica, according to 
good authority, the beds are of great depth, and 
the quality exceedingly good, but from the coast 
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of Chili, where rain frequently falls, the guano | looking to those topographical bearings refer- 
is inferior. Morrell, who seems to have visit-| red to, that any one can expect to make fresh 
ed most of those islands on the coast of Peru, | discoveries of deposits of this substance, to an 
makes mention of two islands named Lobos | extent which will make them an object of com- 
Afuero and Lobos de Terra ; and the latter is| mercial enterprise, or of a quality which will 
in latitude 6° 34’ S., and longitude 80°.45' W.,| realize the hopes of the farmer.—Lieutenant 
and has a safe and convenient harbour on the | Petrie. 





north side; “they are covered,” says he, 
“‘ with the dung of aquatic birds, sufficient to 
load thousands of ships, having been accumu- 
Jating for untold ages. It is called guanar by 
the Spaniards, and is probably the richest ma- 
nure In the world.” 

If we now turn to the coast of Africa, we 
shall find, from the same author, that Ichaboe 
Island is covered to the depth of twenty-five 
feet with guano, and is within one mile and a 
half from the main, and forty-one miles to the 
northward of Possession Island, which is in Ja- 
titude 26° 57’ S., long. 15° 8’ E. 

The south and west coast, from about lati- 
tude 16° to 27° south, isa dreary sandy waste, 
generally destitute of water. The desert in the 
neighbourhood of Angra Pequina extends into 
the interior about forty miles, which, being tra- 
versed, a country is reached inhabited by an 
moflensive and civil race of Hottentots, posses- 
sing, as you advance farther, innumerable 
flocks of cattle, where the land becomes fine 
and fertile. 

About 800 miles of the sea-coast, Morrell 
says, running north-west and south-east, al- 
most every mile of which was examined by 
him, presents a range of sandy deserts, upon 
an average nearly 40 miles in breadth. Dur- 
ing ten months of the year here there is scarce- 
ly a drop of rain, and for the other two months 
very little falls. The atmosphere is pure, 
warm, and dry, to such a degree, that a quar- 
ter of fresh beef, weighing two hundred weight, 
hanging in the rigging, will become perfectly 
dry, without being tainted in the slightest de- 
gree, even to the bone. 

Thus, to all appearances, there are identical 
agencies existing on the coast of Peru and 
Africa, where guano is found of such superior 
quality, and in such wonderful abundance. 

For the deposition and accumulation, then, 
of Guano, in any particular locality, it is es- 
sential that there should be a sea-coast on 
which there are numerous isolated rocky situa- 
tions, where sea-fowl may collect unmolested 
to hatch their young, and seas in the vicinity 
supplying abundance of food; warmth of cli- 
mate, little or no rain, and a perpetually dry 
atmosphere. Under a terrestrial and atmos- 
pherical combination of this sort, Dr. M. Ham- 
ilton calculates, that a million of birds will 
produce fifteen tons of guano daily, from their 
droppings, subject to no further loss from eva- 
poration. No mean quantity would thus in a 
very few-years be accumulated in favourable 
situations, and many such, it is reasonable to 
suppose, are to be found in both hemispheres. 

We can foresee that the stimulus given by 


the success which has already attended the 
voyages for African Guano, and the idea that 
the supplies will soon be exhausted, both on the 


coast of Peru and Africa, must naturally lead 
to the exploration of new regions, for an arti- 
cle apparently every year growing more and 
more in request. It will, however, only be by 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
GRIEF—CONSOLATION. 


Days of sorrow, 
Nights of tears ; 

Comes the morrow, 
Bathed in tears. 


Hours of trouble 
Through the night, 


Growing double 
With the light! 
Ste tee? 


Cease repining, 
Kiss the rod, 

Prayer inclining 
Thee to God. 


Resignation 

Aid thy soul, 
Tribulation 

To control. 


Days of sorrow 
Shall roll by, 

And the morrow 
Hope supply. 


Hours of trouble 
Disappear, 
Joys shall double, 
ssen fear ! 


Sins forgiven; 
Flinty heart 
By grace riven, 
Streams impart. ¥ 
Saviour, holy, 
By thy ray, 
Melancholy 
Drive away! 


Crimes repented 
Through thy love ; 
Spirit-scented 
From above,— 


With a savour 
Not of earth, 
Washed in laver, 
Heavenly birth! 


Bow my spirit, 
t me flee, 
By thy merit 
Unto thee ! 





The West. 


barrels of flour, independent of other freight. 


‘** We counted in our harbour this morning, 
one hundred and seventy canal boats loaded 
with flour. These carry, as we learn at the 
collector’s office, from 450 to 800 barrels each, 
averaging at least 600 barrels. This would 
make a total of 102,000 barrels. Add to this 
amount ten large tow-boats loaded, and several 


An Albany paper of the 26th ult. says :— 
“ Asan instance of the immense business done 
in freights, we would state, that it is impossible 
for the tow-boats to carry all the flour, &c., 
now awaiting shipment, and that steam-boats 
are taking off large quantities. The magnifi- 
cent Hendrick Hudson this morning took 1000 





vessels loaded and loading, and it will make a 
total of about 150,000 barrels afloat. Many 
rods of the dock are covered four tier deep with 
flour—at least 300 barrels. Besides these 
items, immense tows have left for New York 
for the last three days, and all our flour deal- 
ers have their warehouses packed. From these 
data, some idea may be formed of the immense 
amount of this all-important article, which has 
been poured into our city for the last eight or 
ten days.” 

Speaking of the capabilities of the Western 
States, the Albany Argus has the following 
paragraph : 

“ The teeming West.—This name has been 
frequently given to the West, but it has never 
been so fully realized as during this fall. The 
arrival of 1,000,000 barrels of flour at the Hud- 
son river in two months, is but an earnest of 
the future. It is hardly too much to say that 
the imagination can scarcely realize the fertili- 
ty of the West. Michigan alone, under an ac- 
tive demand, could send 1,000,000 barrels of 
flour to the market; and yet that State does 
not comprise one-twentieth of the wheat land 
of the west. The amount of production is ab- 
solutely illimitable, It is even now considered 
enormous when 2,800,000 barrels of flour 
come down by the Erie canal in the season of 
1845; but that amount, if a market could be 
obtained, would expand in five years to siz 
millions of barrels, and then the western coun- 
try would just begin to be cultivated. 





Snakes of New South Wales. 


On traversing the dense bushes of New 
South Wales, the sportsman, as he climbs over 
prostrate timber, and crawls under the entan- 
gled creepers and briars, must take care that 
he does not put his hand on some venomous 
snake. These disagreeable reptiles are partic- 
ularly abundant in the north-eastern part of the 
territory of the colony, where the country is 
so bushy and swampy. Nearly all the snakes 
of New South Wales are poisonous ; for of ten 
species that have been examined by naturalists, 
seven were ascertained to be highly venomous. 
The most common varieties are as follows :— 
The diamond snake is beautifully variegated by 
black and yellow lozenge-shaped marks, from 
whence it derives its name. It has a small 
neck compared with the size of its head and is 
rather slender in proportion to its length, which 
is about eight or ten feet, although it frequently 
attains the length of fourteen, and sometimes 
even sixteeen feet. I have heard of instances 
of a greater size than this, but it was on the 
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rather questionable authority of stockmen and | 


sawyers: i have never seen a diamond snake 
myselflonger than 14 feet. It feeds on kangaroo- 
rats, bandicoots, young pademellas, and quails, 
and is said to be poisonous, which [ am inclin- 
ed to think is not the case. The carpet snake 
is similar to the diamond snake, the only dis- 
tinction between them seems to be that the one 
has a white belly and the other a yellow one. 
Whilst Montgomery Martin was in New South 
Wales, a native brought to him at Paramatta, 
a snake . longing to one of these var eties, 


which was fourteen feet in length. M. Martin [ 


tried various poisons on it without effect ; but 7 
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large doses of calomel destroyed life. The jtion in the wound itself, but seems principally jthey come out of meeting, thou wouldst re- 


brown snake is a very venomous species. The 
yellow snake attains a large size and its bite is 
mortal, The whip snake is the only arboreal 
or tree snake that I am acquainted with in the 
colony. It is a handsome agile reptile, ex- 
tremely long in comparison to its size, and de- 
rives its name from its resemblance to a large 
whip. It is of greenish colour, with yellow 
underneath. The ring snake is a small 
species, marked by alternate black and white 
rings. The death-adder, a hideous reptile, is 
of a dusky hue, seldom more than two feet and 
a halflong, but immensely thick in proportion 
to its length. At the extremity of its tail is a 
small pointed, hardened process, with which 
the sawyers and labourers fancy that it can in- 
flict a sting like a scorpion, ‘The death-adder, 
perhaps, possesses the most intense venom of 
any Australian serpent; for many persons 
have, at various periods, died in consequence 
of its bite, which is most rapidly fatal. Dogs 
expire in a very few minutes after they are bit- 
ten. Another kind of snake of a brown colour, 
would, however, appear to be nearly as bad as 
the death-adder ; for, since I have been in the 
colony, a man at William’s river, was bitten 
by a snake of this description, and died in a 
quarter of an hour. This snake was under a 
plank which the man was removing; and so 
slight was the bite inflicted by its fangs, that 
the man did not know at first that he was bit- 
ten, and remarked to his comrade that he had 
a narrow escape. The death-adder is extreme- 
ly sluggish in its habits, and rarely moves out 
of the way of persons approaching it. Iam 
therefore inclined to think that the original pop- 
ular name assigned to this reptile must have 
been deaf-adder instead of death-adder. Lieut. 
Breton mentions that a man bitten by a death- 
adder died in a short period, with blood gushing 
from his eyes, nose, mouth, and ears ; and the 
body became instantaneously a mass of putre- 
faction, so that it was with difficulty removed 
intoa grave, The black snake is of extremely 
active habits, bold, strong, and vindictive if 
assailed. The general length of this snake, 
near Sydney, is about four or five feet; but 
more to the northward it attains the length of 
eight feet. Its colour, as its name implies, is 
of a leaden black, with scarlet bands on its bel- 
ly. This is one of the most common snakes, 
especially in the northern part of the colony, 
and is very venomous; although Dr. Shaw, 
who first described it, in his work on zoology, 
did not consider it a venomous species. I have, 
however, known too many instances to the 
contrary, to have any doubt as to its being ven- 
omous ; and I see that Lesson, the distinguish- 
ed French naturalist, who accompanied the 
* Coquille” in her voyage in the South Seas, 
has especially noticed the extreme venom of 
this kind of snake under the name of naja 
porphyrea. The poison of the generality of 
Australian snakes appears to act differently 
from that of the rattle-snake of America, or the 
viper of Europe; for, whereas the poison of 
the latter species creates immediately a marked 
effect on the punctured wound, causing violent 
swelling, intense pain, and a yellow or livid 
hue over the surface, the bite of Australian 
snakes does not cause much pain or inflamma- 


to effect the whole nervous system, rapidly 
causing the plaintiff to fall into a comatose 
state. In this respect the poison resembles that 
of the asp of Egypt.—Hodgkinson’s Austra- 
lia, 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


PROFITABLE HINT. 


[The following document was accidentally 
mislaid, and has but recently been found. 
Well would it be if the remarks of the Friend 
were truly applicable to his own profession at 
this day, in their assembling at, and leaving 
their respective places of worship. Where 
there is a departure from the excellent example 
which he gives, let it prove an availing hint to 
the negligent and worldly-minded. ] 


I have thought that the following incident, 
taken from the life of Henry Longden, (late of 
Sheffield,) might be profitably circulated 
through the medium of “ The Friend.” Should 
its Editor concur in this opinion, he will please 
to afford it a place on its pages. Longden was 
an active and efficient agent “in the founding 
and the spreading of Methodism.” 


“One summer’s day, when sitting at my 
house after dinner, looking out of the window, 
I saw a person at a distance seated upon a log 
of wood, looking attentively towards the house. 
I was a little surprised ; and looking again pre- 
sently, I saw him in the same position. Think- 
ing that it was a person in distress, | went to 
him, and found he was one of the Society of 
Friends, who believed he had a call to visit 
me, and was waiting there for a further open- 
ing. I gladly received him into my house. As 
he sat some time in silence, I concluded he had 
not any special message to me, and ventured 
to interrupt silence by asking him how he 
thought we could best ‘spend an hour to our 
mutual edification. He said, perhaps thou hast 
a plan to pro { have been thinking, I re- 
plied, that if we could tell each other with good 
temper and sufficient freedom what appears to 
us to be the leading defects in Quakerism and 
Methodism, we might learn something of im- 
portance. Perhaps thou wilt begin first, he 
said, which I did, and continued for some time 
declaring my undissembled sentiments. When 
I had finished, and he had heard me patiently, 
without any reply, he began with the same 
freedom, as follows. I have frequently observ- 
ed, when thy people go to worship, they talk 
about buying and selling, or any other worldly 
project, till they arrive at the very threshhold 
of the meeting; but whenever thou seest a 
Friend going to meeting, he walks in silence, 
inattentive to all he sees and hears, seeking a 
preparation in the temple of the heart to wait 
upon God, who is a Spirit. When thy people 
come out of meeting, it is like the disturbing of 
a bee-hive. Every one has his calls to make, 
his none to deliver, or instructions to 
ceive, hen all this is ended, some friend is 


inquire how he liked the preacher, &c. The 
reply probably is, He is an excellent preacher ! 
what a flow of language! how zealous he is! 
This is one of the best sermons I ever heard ! 
Whereas if thou wert to see the Friends when 


























waiting for him, according to appointment, to | 


mark, each retires in silence ; for. though he is 
not in the meeting-house, he is conscious of the 
presence of that Being who filleth immensity, 
and who maketh the heart of the contrite his 
habitation. And if any remars be made on a 
preacher among us, they are of this kind: I 
think Friend A. has been favoured to-day ; as- 
cribing all the praise to whom it justly belongs. 
—I exclaimed, guilty ! guilty! the naked truth ! 
I am the man! and by the grace of God I 
hope to be benefited by what I have heard. 

“ Ever since my interview with this Friend, 
his remarks have had their proper influence 
upon my conduct. Soon after | took a sitting 
in a pew down stairs, that I might retire as 
soon as service was concluded, without utter- 
ing one word, if it could be avoided. Some of 
my brethren may have thought me singular, 
when going to the house of God, and returning 
from it, but they knew not what this pious 
Quaker had said to me, and the consequent 
conviction which yet habitually remains upon 
my mind, and which I hope will continue to 
influence my conduct to my life’s end.” 


May we not reasonably conclude that much 
of this man’s usefulness in after-life, (for it 
seems this was about the beginning of the pe- 
riod of his Christian progress,) was the effect 
of the faithfulness of this Friend to a sensible 
impression of duty, produced on his mind 
through the immediate operation and influence 
of the Spirit of God, without the intervention of 
any external medium ? 

T. W. 

Deer Creek, Harford county, Md. 


—>_ — 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 
(Continued from page 8&5.) 


1692.—George Keith, and the party that 
joined him, had now set up a separate meet- 
ing, but still called themselves Quakers, yet 
with this distinction, that they were Christian 
Quakers and Friends ; and, it is said, he would 
be frequently boasting of their numbers, a van- 
ity too common in such cases, though perhaps 
of no real credit to his, or any cause. Num- 
bers cannot legitimate error, nor justify what 
is apparently wrong. This separate meeting 
soon published a counter testimony, signed by 
twenty-eight of them,* disowning all those 
concerned in thé denial of George Keith, and 
soon after that, another paper, called An Ex- 
postulation with Samuel Jennings, Thomas 
Lloyd, and the rest of the twenty-eight unjust 
Judges and Signers of the paper of condemna- 
tion against George Keith and his friends, &c.t 
Both these papers were drawn up with art, 
and calculated to catch the humours of the 
wavering and unsteady ; and being accompa- 
nied with a party industry, had their designed 
effect upon numbers, both in Philadelphia, Bur- 
lington, Neshamony, and divers other places, 


* Vide Appeal from the Twenty-cight Judges, &c., 
after the Postscript, pp. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
t Ibid., p. 10, &e. 
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so that a wide schism ensued. Father and favour vested, and since continued in Governor 


son, husband and wife, and friends and rela- 
tions, that had usually worshipped together, 
and, though still professors of the same faith in 
the main, were now seen going to different 
places of worship. Heats and bitterness fol- 
lowed, which occasioned many labours and 
watchings, and great circumspection and pa- 
tience, on the other side. 

Besides the papers above mentioned, George 
Keith and his party published divers others, in 
which they were charged with injuriously mu-' 
tilating, and culling such passages out of 
Friends’ writings and public preachings, as 
well as what sometimes passed in conversa- 
tion, as served their purposes, and exposing 
them, with their own comments, endeavoured 
to make them look as unsound in the faith, and 
otherwise in such colours as they chose to de-' 
scribe them, which served their ends for 
awhile, but have since, in a great measure, 


died with that-spirit that raised them. One of that they might usurp authority over him ;| 


these,* reflecting on some late transactions of 


several of the principal magistrates, in their ju-|see their power taken from them. 


dicial capacity, the printer, William Bradford, 
and John M‘Comb, who had published it, were 


THE FRIEND. 


Penn, who thought fit to make his and our 
worthy friend, Thomas Lloyd, his deputy go- 


vernor, by and under whom the magistrates do 


act in the government; and whereas it hath 
been proved before us, that George Keith, be- 
ing a resident here, did, contrary to his duty, 
publicly revile the said deputy-governor, by 


\calling him an impudent man, telling him he 


was not fit to be a governor, and that his name 
would stink, with many other slighting and 
abusive expressions beth to him and the ma- 
gistrates ; (and he that useth such exorbitancy 
of speech towards our said governor, may be 
supposed will easily dare to call the members 
of Council, and magistrates, impudent rascals, 
as he hath lately called one in an open assem- 


bly, that was constituted by the Proprietary to) cieties. 


be a magistrate ;) and he also charges the ma- 
gistrates, who are ministers here, with engros- 
sing the magisterial power into their hands, 


saying also, he hoped in God he should shortly 


All which 
he acted in an indecent manner. 


“ And further, the said George Keith, with 


by a warrant from five magistrates, to wit,|several of his adherents, having, some few 
Arthur Cooke, Samuel Jennings, Samuel days since, with unusual insolence, by a print- 
Richardson, Humphrey Murray, and Robert |ed sheet called ‘ An Appeal,’ &c., traduced and 
Ewer, taken up, examined, and committed, but | vilely misrepresented the industry, care, readi- 
were discharged without being brought to trial;| ness and vigilence of some magistrates, and 
and the latter was afterwards so just as to give others here, in their late proceedings against 


a true state of the case.t George Keith and the privateers, Babbit and his crew, in order | 


Thomas Budd were also presented by the grand |to bring them to condign punishment, whereby 
jury of Philadelphia, as authors of another to discourage such attempts for the future ; and 





the security, peace, and legal administration of 
justice in this place, that they give no counte- 
nance to any revilers or contemners of author- 
ity, magistrates or magistracy; as also to 
warn all other persons that they forbear the 
further publishing and spreading of the said 
pamphlets, as they will answer the contrary at 
their peril. 

“Given under our hands, and seal of the 
county, the day, year, and place aforesaid.” 

(To be continued.) 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Interests of our own Society, 


A man’s enemies are those of his own house- 
hold. ‘This is also the case with religious so- 
They have members who are nominal 
professors. They wish to be called by the 
name of Christ, but they are unwilling to bear 
the burden or the responsibility which the vital 
members feel; sometimes they make light of 
their labours, and misinterpret their principles 
and motives, 

Is it wise to act against our own inter- 
ests? Every religious body has objects to pro- 
mote, peculiar to itself, and which it considers 
essential or conducive to the work of salvation. 
Persons associating under certain tenets, it would 
be presumed, prefer their own religious views 
on all points. Their efforts would be accord- 
ingly directed to the propagation of those sen- 
timents and a course of life consistent with 
them. If they acted wisely, the next object to 


book of the like tendency, in the following 
words : 


* We of the Grand Jury do present George 
Keith and Thomas Budd as authors of a book, 
entitled The Plea of the Innocent, where, in 
page 3d, about the latter end of the same, they, 
the said George Keith and Thomas Budd, de- 
famingly accuse Samuel Jennings, he being a 
judge and a magistrate of this province, of be- 
ing too high and imperious in worldly courts, 
calling him impudent, presumptuous, and inso- 
lent man, greatly exposing his reputation, and 
of an ill precedent, and contrary to the law in 
that case made and provided.” 

This presentment being prosecuted, the mat- 
ter was brought to trial, and the parties fined 
five pounds each. The fines, however, were 
never exacted. These proceedings making a 
great noise, the magistrates thought it necessa- 
ry to publish the reasons of their conduct, 
which they did by the following paper : 


« At a private Sessions held for the county 


their own improvement would be the education 
of their children, comformably with the faith 
and practice which they believed Christianity 
inculcates and requires. ‘To guard against cor- 
rupting influences, and to give them that course 
of training, which would lay the foundation for 
their future happiness, and give them the high- 
est ideas of the truth of the religion they pro- 
fess, would, we should suppose, be the concern 
of every serious member. In doing this, they 
would avoid speaking against the religious sen- 


have thereby also defamed and arraigned the 
jdeterminations of the principal judicature 
‘against murderers; and not only so, but also| 
by wrong insinuations, have laboured to pos- 
,sess the readers of their pamphlet, that it is in- 
‘consistent for those who are ministers of the| 
| gospel, to act as magistrates; which, if grant- 
‘ed, will render our said Proprietary incapable 
\of the powers given him by the said king’s| 
|letters-patents, and so prostitute the validity of| 
‘every act of government, more especially in| timents of the society, or lessening the right 
the executive part thereof, to the courtesy and | influence of those who are necessarily employ- 
|censure of all factious spirits and malcontents | ed in its institutions. 
|under the same. Impressions made in early life, especially 
** Now, forasmuch as we, as well as others, | by parents or elderly persons, are often per- 
_have borne, and still do patiently endure the| manent, and, hence, very important, whether 
\said George Keith and his adherents, in their| for good or evil. If young people are taught 
|many personal reflections against us, and their | by off-hand expressions either respecting well- 


| gross revilings of our Religious Society, yet/ concerned, consistent members, or sound prin- 


|we cannot, (without the violation of our trust| ciple and example, to regard that example and 
to the king and governor, as also to the inhab-| concern as little things, and perhaps originat- 
itants of this government,) pass by, or connive! ing in narrow views, a distaste for the requisi- 





, ’ K : jat, such part of the said pamphlet and speeches, | tions which the Truth makes, may be induced 
of Philadelphia, the 25th of the Sixth month,| that have a tendency to sedition and disturb. i 


1692, before 
Arthur Cooke, ) 
Samuel Jennings, | 
Samuel Richardson, { Justices of the 
Humphrey Murray, { County. 
Authony Morris, } 


Robert Ewer, 


«« Whereas the government of this province 
being by the late King of England’s peculiar 





* Entitled “An Appeal from the Twenty-eight 
Judges to the Spirit of Truth,” &c., p. 7. 

+ Vide preface to “ George Keith once more brought 
to the Test.” 


in the mind of the child, that would with great 
ance of the peace, as also to the subversion of difficulty ever be eradicated. : 
the present government, or to the aspersing of} Should the Heavenly Shepherd bring a child 
the magistrates thereof. under clear conviction, and show to him that 
“Therefore, for the undeceiving of all peo-| peace with God could only be obtained by obe- 
ple, we have thought fit, by this public writing, | dience to those convictions, how might a light 
not only to signify that our procedure against | and unfaithful parent or friend turn the child 
the persons now in the sheriff’s custody, as| away from the ‘Spirit of the Redeemer in his 
well as what we intend against others concern- | own heart, and introduce him into a labyrinth 
ed, {in its proper place,) respects only that | of perplexity and distress, and final alienation 
part of the said printed sheet, which appears to| from the true sheepfold. Is there not reason 
have the tendency aforesaid, and not any part|to apprehend that great injury is sometimes 
relating to differences in religion, but also these | done to young people in this way, and that it is 
are to caution such who are well affected to| one of the most frequent causes of so little fruit 
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95 
appearing, after all the labour bestowed, and potatoes, besides numerous other articles, the| Uninflammable timber.—The Quebec Ga- 
the many excellent regulations adopted for their cost of which was $30,292 36,—Ledger. zette publishes a correspondence relative to a 
best welfare. Are there not some who, not plan for depriving timber of its inflammable 
entering the kingdom themselves, are using} Styrole has been discovered to be one of| properties. The invention appears to be of 
their influence, secretly, to prevent young inex-|the most remarkable of substances. It is a|much importance. The first letter is from 
perienced persons from entering, by speaking) liquid fluid at the ordinary temperature ; but | Lord Stanley, a member of the British Minis- 
contemptuously of the simplicity and scriptural| when heated to a certain point, i¢ becomes | try, who suggests the importance of employing 


integrity in word and deed and garb, which| a transparent colourless glass, and remains so | this invention in the rebuilding of those por- 
are required by the Master? Where this is| when it becomes cool. It is a volatile oil ob- 


pions of Quebec which have been destroyed by 
the case, such answer the description given in| tained by distilling the balsam, styrax, or sto- 


the late calamitous fires, The second is from 
the query, “ Which of you being a father, if|rax, although in small quantities, In distil- W. Burnett, Director General of the Medical 
his son ask bread, will give him a stone ; or if| ling storax, to obtain this liquid, twenty parts; Department of the Navy, who states that the 


he ask a fish will give him a serpent ; or if he| of storax are mixed with seven parts of carbon- composition renders wood, canvass, and even 
ask an egg will him a scorpion!” For there} ate of soda, and water putin the retort. For-| the finest muslin incapable of receiving or sus- 
have been children who, from the softening! ty-one pounds of balsam have yielded twelve | taining flame ; “ thus either a ship or a house, 
power of Divine love, have been led to desire | ounces of styrole. It is said that the fresher | constructed of materials so impregnated, is made 
holiness, and a conformity to the will of the} and softer the storax the more productive it is, | incapable of being burnt by fire.” The Brit- 
Heavenly Father made known to them; and | This remarkable property of styrole will no} ish government have ordered that all the bulk. 
when they have discovered these precious sen- | doubt attract the attention of opticians.—Late | heads and magazines of ships of war, and other 


sations to parent or friend, have met with the | paper. bulkheads below, also the timber of all kinds 
coldness and hardness of a stone, instead of used in the vicinity of the fires in war steam- 


bread in the form of encouragement to yield to| Frogs in Stones.—We have several appa- | ers, shall be prepared with the solution in ques- 
such impressions. ‘They would lead the child | rently well-authenticated instances on record of| tion. 
into the narrow way, which the pride of the| frogs and toads having been found enclosed in 
parent or caretaker could not submit to. How) rock, to the interior of which there was no| Granite Bread.—'The Times contains let- 
fearful must be the condition of those who, in-| perceptible means of ingress. It has been the|ters from two correspondents, one of whom 
stead of bringing children to Christ, that he| fashion, however, with naturalists to dismiss all| states that he is prepared to prove that the 
may bless them, are turning them away from | such cases on the assumption that there must granite or Derbyshire sparis ground and pulve- 
the goodness and power of his Grace at work | have been some cleft or opening by which the| rized at some mills in Derbyshire, for the ex- 
in their hearts. It is “ they that turn many sn lnnlenid was admitted while in embryo, or while | press and only purpose of mixing with the flour 
righteousness, that shall shine as the stars for-|in a very young state; no one, as far as we | which is made at these mills. ‘I'he other says, 
ever and ever.” are aware, believing that the sperm or young|that he concludes that the article is called 
—_— 


' animal may have been enclosed when the rock | granite from its being brought out of Cornwall ; 
Interesting Statements of the Guardians of | was in the process of formation at the bottom | but in reality it is no more than the clay ex- 
the Poor.—From the last annual report of the | of shallow waters. Whatever may be the true | ported from Cornwall, for the purpose of mak- 
Guardians of the Poor for the City and Coun- | theory regarding animals so enclosed, their his-| ing china, and which, when in a pulverized 
ty of Philadelphia, we learn that there has been| tory is cetainly one of the highest interest ; and | state, is scarcely discernable from flour, and 
paid to poor widows, principally at 50 cents| without attempting to solve the problem, we | has actually been sold for the purpose of mix- 
per week, the sum of $2,910 86; for grocer-| present our readers with an instance taken from | Ing with that article, Both correspondents are 
ies and provisions, there has been expended | the Mining Journal of January 18, 1845 :—A | very positive in their assertions and are ready 
$2,402 89; for medicines furnished, $534 90; 


few days since, as a miner, named W. Ellis, |to prove what they advance.—Late paper. 
for cupping and leeching, $509 75. There} was working in the Penydarran Mine Works, 
were distributed in firewood, by the quarter of | at forty-five feet depth, he struck his mandril| To make Artificial or Potato Bread.—Put 
a cord, 3,1813 cords to 7,164 families consist- | 


into a piece of shale, and to the surprise of the | a pound of potatoes in a net, into a skillet with 
ing of 20,489 persons; while the number of| workmen, a frog leaped out of the cleft. When | cold water, and lest the skin break and let in 
sick who have been attended is 3,331, of which | first observed, it appeared very weak, and, /the water, hang it at a distance, so as not to 
number there were 2,842 cured, 219 relieved,| though of large size, could crawl only with/ boil over the fire till they become soft; then 
68 sent to the Alms-house, 31 removed from | difficulty. On closer examination, several pe-| skin, mash and rub them so as to be well mix- 
the district, 102 died, and 69 remaining under | culiarities were observed ; its eyes were full| ed, with a pound of flour, a very large spoon- 
care. The number of paupers sent to the| sized, though it could not see, and does not| ful of salt, and two large spoonfuls of yeast ; 
Alms-house by the visiters of the Poor was| now see, as, upon touching the eye, it evinces | but less of the yeast is better. Then add a lit- 
2,944, of which number the District of Moya-/no feeling. There is a line indicating where | tle warm water, and knead it up as other 
mensing alone furnished 517, double the num-|the mouth would have been, had it not been| dough; lay it a little while before the fire to 
ber of any other district! The total expendi-!| confined; but the mouth has never been open-| ferment or rise, then bake it in a very hot 
tures, exclusively for the maintenance of the|ed. Several deformities were also observable ; | oven. 
poor of the Alms-house, during the year end- | 


Bread made in this manner has been 
ing May 20, 1845, amount to $75,924 83. 





—<_—— 

















| and the spine, which has been forced to deve- | frequently tried and found to be well-tasted, 


lope itself in an angular form, appears a suffi- | wholesome, and of good consistence.— Family 
The average number of paupers maintained from | cient proof of its having grown in very con-| Recipt Book. 
this amount is 1,584, which makes an average | fined space, even if the hollow in the piece of 
of 93 cents per week for each pauper. From/|shale, by corresponding to the shape of the ciainee : 
June, 1844, to May, 1845, the number of pau-| back, did not place the matter beyond a rea- ING TO LAW. 
pers in the Alms-house and House of Employ-| sonable doubt. The frog continues in size and An upper and a lower mill, 
ment was 19,002! The largest numberat one | weight, though no food can be given to it; and Fell out about their water, 
time being in the month of January, when|its vitality is preserved only by breathing To war they went—that is, to law— 
there were 1,874, viz. : 1,056 men, 643 women, | through the thin skin covering the lower jaw. 
175 children. The amount of beef consumed} W. Ellis, with a view of giving his prize as A lawyer was by each engaged, 
during the year was 203,574 pounds, 39,842} much publicity as possible, has deposited it at wenn en, ped ss oye z a 
pounds of mutton, 2,836 pounds of butter, 12,-| the New Inn, Merthyr, where it is exhibited as They judged were better ended. 
400 pounds of Codfish, 20,929 pounds of coffee, | ‘ the greatest wonder in the world, a frog found 
5,688 pounds of tea, 2,560 barrels of flour,|in a stone, forty-five feet from the surface of 





a 


Resolved to give no quarter. 


= heavy costs remaining still, 
e . oe e 2 fe ettled wi r— 
21,649 pounds of rice, 5,965 gallons of molas-| the earth, where it has been living without food One Sotiyek tell te cer wail 
ses, 42,077 pounds of sugar, 4,099 baskets of| for the last 5000 years !"—Chambers. t 


The lower one, the other. 





LITTLE SINS. 
Our evil actions spring, 
From small and hidden seeds ; 
At first, we think some wicked thing, 
Then practice wicked deeds, 


O! fora holy fear 
Of every evil way, 
‘That we may never venture near 
The path that leads astray. 
Wherever it begins, 
It ends in death and wo; 
And he who suffers little sins, 
A sinner’s doom shall know. 


Florida Hemp.—Ex-Governor Call has pre- 
sented to Governor Mosely, of Florida, a speci- 
men of Florida Hemp, made from the plant 
known as the “bear grass.” It may be pro- 
pagated to any extent, and grows to the height 
of three or four feet. It is said to answer all 
the purposes of manilla hemp. It is destined, 
says Governor Call, very soon to become one 
of the most valuable staples of our country. 
Unless greatly deceived, the Southern hemp 
will become abundant, and more profitable than 
that of the North, and will be about as valuable 
as cotton.—Late paper. 


Vesuvius.—Extract of a letter from Naples, 
ina French paper :— Mount Vesuvius now 
exhibits a most singular and unwonted appear- 
ance, the excessive heat of the fire and con- 
stant explosions having scooped out the crater. 
Those who are curious enough to venture as far 
as the outward brink will perceive a sort of in- 
verted cone, from the centre of which rises the 
flaming lava. It would- seem that the late 
eruptions, constantly depositing lava around 
this opening, have so nearly blocked it up as to 
leave a very small aperture. If this should 
continue, we are likely, some fine morning, to 
behold the top of the mountain covered, as it 
were, with a hat of the same description as that 
which last century was launched into the air 
like a rocket, to the great terror and conster- 
nation of the neighbouring population.” 


New Barometer.—A leech kept in a phial 
of water, is said to be an infallible weather- 
glass. If the weather continues serene and 
beautiful, the leech lies motionless at the bot- 
tom of the glass, and rolled together in a spiral 
form. Ifit rains either before or after noon, it 
is found to have crept up to the top of its lodg- 
ings, and there it remains till the weather is set- 
tled.— Newspaper. 

Immense profits of the house of Rothschild. 
—lIt is stated in a Paris letter, that the current 
rumour in the beginuing of this month upon 
the Paris Exchange, was that the house of 
Rothschild had made forty million francs profit 
on the shares it held in the great Northern Rail- 
road, of which all the stock held by it had been 
sold at 300 francs premium the share. “ It 
seems certain,” says the same letter, “ that the 
profits of this house for the last year, amount- 
ed to more than one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions francs, and that its accounts when last 
balanced, showed an active capital equal to the 
whole budget of France—something like 720 
millions.” (About 145 millions of dollars.) 
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THE FRIEND. 


He who professes a desire above all things 
to lay up treasure in heaven, while he suffers 
the affairs of his store or farm to keep him or 
those in his employ from faithfully fulfilling 
their religious duties, particularly that of attend- 
ing meetings for worship and discipline, need 
not wonder that his observing fellow-citizens 
have doubts of his sincerity. 


It is much easier to be very precise in ceremo- 
nial performances which do not mortify pridenor 
lay the axe to the root of the corrupt tree, than 
to take up the cross in performing those duties 
which the world deems too little or too spiritual 
for man to be employed in, but which are de- 
signed to humble and bring him into commu- 
nion with God his Creator. 


Wherever the living members of this Society 
are scattered, they bear with them “ one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism ;” and recurring to first 
principles, by the indwelling Light they can 
discern, whether they are in the unity of the 
body ; and they who remain true to these, be 
they many or be they few, are the church. 

There is no having fellowship one with ano- 
ther, but by coming to that wherein is the fel- 
lowship. 

It is a good thing to take advice from a pru- 
dent man, for he may assist us in escaping from 
a present difficulty ; but is a better thing to take 
advice from a heavenly Counsellor, for he can 
guide us by his counsel, and bring us to glory. 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1845. 


The following has been handed to us, with a 
request that it may be inserted. We cheerfully 
comply, and unite with our friend in the urgen- 
cy of the occasion, and in the hope that all 
practical efforts will be made to circulate the 
memorials, and to obtain signatures, without de- 
lay. 

One more opportunity now offers for our 
citizens to use their endeavours to prevent the 
enormous evil of increasing to a fearful extent, 
the arena of domestic slavery. 

Probably most readers of this paper are 
aware, that in a short time the constitution of 
Texas will be submitted to our national Con- 
gress for adoption or rejection. Should there 
be virtue and independence enough in the re- 
presentatives of the people, to give a majority 
of votes against this constitution—or rather 
against that feature of it, which not only ad- 
mits of negro slavery, but in a measure forbids 
all future legislature to abolish it—Texas can- 
not come into the Union asa slave state. Could 
our northern members be induced to act up to 
the principles of our {ree institutions, their votes 
will be sufficient to save our country from this 
great iniquity. Our fellow-citizens in several 
of the northern states are making great exer- 
tions, by circulating petitions and remonstrances, 
to avert from our beloved land this impending 
evil: and it is very desirable that the friends of 
human freedom in this state should bestir them- 


selves in this righteous cause. ‘To the mem- 
bers of our religious Society, I would particu- 
larly and earnestly commend this subject, as 
peculiarly in accordance with our long-estab- 
lished principles and practice in relation to 
slavery. Do not let the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the case deter you from your duty to 
your poor fellow-creatures, but whenever you 
can, sign, and forward to your neighbours, 
some of the various petitions and remonstrances 
now in circulation on this subject. Memorials 
of this kind are left at Nos. 31 and 46 North 
Fifth street, where you are earnestly request- 
ed to call and sign, Endeavour to induce your 
friends to do likewise. It is surely our duty to 
do what we can, in the cause of suffering hu- 
manity, even if it be no more than simply and 
firmly to protest against the consummation of 
this great evil, and then leave the result, in 
trustful confidence, to the goodness and wisdom 
of the Great Judge of all the earth. 


Caspar WIisTar. 
Twelfth Mo. 9, 1845. 


Wanted, in a Retail Dry Goods Store, a 
Young Man whois fully qualified to take charge 
of the business during the absence, at times, of 
the Principal. Address A. B. at the office of 
“The Friend.” 


Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Salem, New 
Jersey, on Fourth-day, the 5th of Eleventh Mo., Caspar 
W. Tuompson, to Mary, daughter of Caspar Wistar, 
all of Salem. 

, on Fifth-day, the 6th of Eleventh Mo., at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, on Mulberry street, LinpLey 
Haines, to Ann L., daughter of Joseph Sharp, all of 
this city. 

, at Friends’ Meeting, Crosswicks, N. J. on 
Fifth-day, the 13th ult., Marx Cot.ins, of Trenton, to 
Enpiru, daughter of Samuel Craft, of East-Branch. 


"Hn 


Diep, on the 6th ultimo, Exizanera Coteman, widow 
of Nathaniel Coleman, of the city of Burlington, N. J., 
in the 82d year of her age.—Of this dear Friend, it 
may in truth and justice be said, that few persons have 
passed through the various stages of a long and useful 
life, with more circumspect integrity and watchfulness. 
—Possessing a disposition peculiarly kind, social, and 
conciliatory, and which drew around her an extensive 
circle of attached friends, with whom she mingled with 
much cheerfulness in social intercourse, yet it was her 
earnest endeavour to keep a single eye to the requisi- 
tions of her Divine Master, to whose service she was 
long and faithfully attached.—In the exercise of her 
gift in the ministry, to which service she was called 
at about the 40th ao of her age, she was generally 
brief, weighty, and (it is believed) edifying; always 
cautious, Laskin and unobtrusive.—In the endearing 
relations of wife, mother, and friend, she was way 
affectionate, faithful and kind; endeavouring at 
times, to set an example to those around her, of mode- 
ration and simplicity, in a good degree consistent with 
the requirements of a “ sound Christian faith.”—The 
approach of her dissolution was much in accordance 
with the tenor of her life—tranguil and serene. On 
being queried with, at a late hour, How the future ap- 
peared in her view? she calmly replied,—“I feel no. 
thing in my way.”—“ I have erred many times, but 
have had a merciful Father to deal with.” And, it is 
humbly believed, she has, in full confidence in the re- 
deeming mercies of her Divine Master, peacefully re- 
tired from the scenes of time, to a full enjoyment of 
the rewards prepared for the righteous, in the realms 
of everlasting bliss.—“ Blessed are the dead, who 
die in the Lord.” 
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